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The Field of Adult Education 

OR about a third of a century adult education has been in the 
F process of emerging as a recognized field of specialization, with a 
growing body of knowledge, theory, and practice keyed to the unique 
characteristics and needs of adults as learners. 

While adults have been learning from the beginning of human 
history in more or less unorganized ways, it has come to be increas- 
ingly recognized that by the application of special knowledges and 
skills this continuing learning can be organized so as to be more efhi- 
cient, more useful, and more satisfying. Accordingly, responsibility 
for planning and guiding adult learning has been increasingly assigned 
to a special role in educational institutions, religious institutions, in- 
dustry, and other settings of adult learning. 

In the past these adult education specialists have been expected to 
learn the special knowledges and skills required for their roles by trial 
and error tempered by reading. But in 1929 graduate courses in adult 
education began being offered at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and in 1935 the first doctorates in adult education were offered 
by that institution. Since then about a dozen universities have estab- 
lished doctoral programs in adult education, and about the same num- 
ber in addition offer Master’s degrees. 

The field of adult education is, in fact, probably the fastest-growing 
sector of our national educational enterprise today. And for a good 
reason: the increasing acceleration of the discovery of new knowledge 
and of technological and social change renders education obtained in 
youth soon obsolete. As Whitehead pointed out in the mid-thirties, 
for the first time in the history of civilization the time-span of major 
cultural change is less than the lifetime of a human being. Because 
of this new dynamic in society education can no longer be considered 
a function of youth; it must be a lifelong process. And as this threat 
of human obsolescence has become increasingly recognized, practically 
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every type of human institution has added an adult educational com- 
ponent to its purpose. Indeed, it is now estimated that in this country 
some fifty million adults are engaged in some form of organized learn- 
ing activity under the auspices of hundreds of different institutions 
and organizations. The “faculty” of this national enterprise includes 
several hundred thousands of part-time teachers and leaders and sev- 
eral thousands of full-time program administrators. 


The Graduate Program at Boston University 


In recognition of the growing need for specialized training for the 
leadership of this new field, in the winter of 1960 Boston University 
inaugurated the first graduate degree program in adult education to 
be offered in New England. 


The new program is designed to serve three groups of people: 


1. Those wishing advanced degrees in adult education in order to 
perform more effectively in such full-time professional roles as: 


Public school directors or supervisors of adult education 

Agricultural extension agents 

University extension and evening college administrative staff 
members 

Industrial training directors 

Labor union educational directors 

Government agency training directors 

Health agency educational specialists 

Social agency adult work directors 

Library adult education specialists 

Adult work directors in religious institutions and denominations 

Educational television program directors 

Newspaper and magazine educational feature writers 

Private and commercial school administrators of adult programs 


2. Candidates for advanced degrees in other fields with an adult 
education component, such as: 


Business administration 

School administration 

Theology 

Social work 

Nursing 

Public relations and communications 
Government 

Fine and applied arts 
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3. Experienced adult education practitioners who do not wish to 
work toward a degree, but who wish to participate in particular 
courses. 

The Master’s degree program, which was approved in the spring of 
1960, is designed to equip candidates to be well-rounded educational 
practitioners with special competence in the education of adults. It 
involves a minimum of thirty semester hours of course work with a 
thesis or thirty-six hours of course work without a thesis. Considerable 
latitude in the distribution of these courses is permitted, depending 
on the gaps in each individual’s equipment when he enters the pro- 
gram. The program includes study in the following five areas, with 
the range of distribution as indicated: 


(1) A broad foundation in the general field of education, in- 
cluding (6 to 12 hours): 
Foundations of education 
Administration and supervision 
Guidance and personnel 
Educational psychology 
Educational measurement 
Curriculum and instruction 
(2) A specific study of the specialty of adult education, including 
(6 to 18 hours): 
The nature of adult education 
Organizing and administering programs of adult education 
The adult as learner 
Methods of adult education 
Problems of adult education 
Seminar in adult educational research 
(3) Enriching skills and knowledge in such related fields in the 
various schools and departments of the University as (6 to 
12 hours): 
Business management 
Communications (broadcasting, motion pictures, and jour- 
nalism) 
Arts and sciences 
Social and behavioral sciences 
Statistics 
Social work 
Theology 
(4) Guided field experience in a variety of institutional settings 
(3 to 6 hours) 
(5) Practical experience in designing and conducting research 
(3 to 6 hours) 
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The Doctor’s degree program, which has been approved by the 
School of Education faculty and will be shortly presented to the Uni- 
versity Council, is designed to develop a corps of highly trained pro- 
fessional leaders and research investigators. Doctoral candidates will 
develop competencies beyond the Master’s level in the following ways: 


1. By engaging in a deep level of original research and through 
their dissertations making significant contributions to the re- 
search literature of the field. 


. By developing, through problem-solving projects or field ex- 
perience, a high level of ability to plan and execute strategies 
of social change in organizations and communities. 


. By achieving, through laboratory experiences and diagnostic 
exercises, an understanding of the dynamics of individual and 
community behavior and their implications for adult learning. 


. By developing, through problem-solving projects, courses, and 
preparation for a comprehensive examination, an ability to 
think philosophically about adult educational issues and 
problems. 


. By developing, through simulated and actual case practice, a 
high level of skill in performing the consultant role in relation 
to a variety of adult educational clients. 


. By developing, through projects and field experience, a high 
level of ability to interpret adult educational aims and pro- 
grams to a variety of populations. 


Doctoral candidates will also be expected to demonstrate, through 
the adequacy of written plans at the conclusion of their degree pro- 
grams, a high level of ability and motivation to carry on a continuing 
program of self-education. 

Models have been constructed indicating the competencies required 
for adequate performance of the adult educational practitioner’s role 
(Master’s degree level) and the adult education professional leader's 
role (Doctor’s degree level). An individualized program of graduate 
study is mapped out for each candidate on the basis of the gaps that 
are revealed when a template of the candidate’s existing competencies 
derived from previous experience and training is matched against the 
appropriate model. In any case, a minimum of thirty semester hours 
of study (with thesis) is required for the Master’s degree and a mini- 
mum of forty-eight additional hours (with dissertation), for the Doc- 
tor’s degree. 
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The Present Student Body 


During the first year of operation of this new program, a total of 
sixty-seven individuals was enrolled in one or more of the six courses 
in the adult education sequence. Of this group, nine have matriculated 
for a Master’s degree and six for a Doctor’s degree with a specialization 
in adult education; fifteen others were considering formally matriculat- 
ing in this specialty; and twenty were building adult educational com- 
petencies in connection with graduate work in other specialties, includ- 
ing: Nursing, 14; Theology, 2; and Educational Administration, 4. 
The remaining seventeen participants were experienced school teach- 
ers, social workers, religious educators, health educators, agricultural 
extension agents, librarians, college administrative personnel, and 
community leaders who enrolled as non-degree students for profes- 
sional self-development. 

Perhaps the most marked distinguishing characteristics of the new 
student body in the graduate program in adult education are its high 
level of experience and its diversity of occupational settings. All the 
students now in the program are experienced practitioners; most of 
them are continuing their studies toward a higher degree while work- 
ing full time, and two have taken leaves of absence from responsible 
positions in order to study full time. The fields of practice in which 
they are performing adult educational roles are distributed as follows: 


Health agencies 19 
Colleges and universities 13 
Public schools 12 


Religious institutions 
Social welfare agencies 
Agricultural extension 
Community organizations 
Libraries 
Industry 

Penal institutions 
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Indeed, it is the rich variety and high level of experience which the 
students bring with them into the adult education program that gives 
it its special quality as a learning environment. And the methods 
employed in the program exploit this fact: they feature seminars, 
team projects, laboratory exercises, and guided self-inquiry. 

In several assessments of regional accomplishments in providing 
Opportunities for the continuing education of adults, New England 
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has consistently been rated considerably below the top. The enthusi- 
astic response to the inauguration of the graduate program in adult 
education at Boston University gives evidence that this is a situation 
well on its way to being remedied. 











New Excavations in Western Greece 


EMILY T. VERMEULE 


“Who having found a jewel lifts his voice to proclaim the 
fact thereby inviting one and all to claim a share? Rather 
does he put an unassuming foot upon the spot and direct 
attention to the auspicious movements of a distant flock of 
birds or the like, until he can prudently stoop to secure 
what he has seen.” 


NLIKE Kai Lung, archaeologists are usually quite willing to con- 
fide in others what they have found, even when their excavations 
are incomplete and still in progress. Although an important part of 
what is reported here lies underground still, and one hopes that it will 
remain safely so until next summer, the provisional results of Professor 
Spyridon Marinatos’ 1960 excavations in western Greece are available 
now.! Professor Marinatos, former Rector of the University of Athens 
and widely known for his work in Minoan and Mycenaean archae- 
ology, undertook excavations on five separate sites for the Archaeo- 
logical Societies of Athens and Kephellenia. The first two sites, one 
Mycenaean and one archaic, were on the large western island of Kep- 
hallenia in the Ionian Sea; the last three were purely Mycenaean, in 
the hills of Triphylia near Pylos. 


A Late Mycenaean Tomb 


The excursion to Kephallenia was partly accidental. Since Mari- 
natos was born there, the island naturally looks to him to solve its 
archaeological problems, particularly if they concern the Bronze Age. 
In the western provinces of Greece the Mycenaean culture continues 
in a late, queer manner beyond its close near 1200 B.C. on the rest 
of the mainland, and there are suggestive links between Kephallenia 





1] wish to record my thanks to the Graduate School of Boston University for a 
travel grant to assist Marinatos in Greece, and to the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens for the use of its facilities although BU is no longer a supporting 
institution. , . 
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and Pylos where Marinatos’ work has concentrated since 1952. The 
immediate problem concerned a peasant who, during the winter, had 
broken into a late Mycenaean chamber tomb in his own back yard 
at the village of Metaxata near the south coast. The local authorities 
prevented him from doing any serious damage, although some inter- 
esting evidence had been disturbed. The tomb turned out to be part 
of a small necropolis where three tombs had been dug in 1932-33; a 
fifth tomb was found nearby almost immediately. 


From the outside, Kephallenian chamber tombs look like normal 
Mycenaean burial chambers on the mainland: a long narrow runway 
or dromos descending quite steeply to a small door and irregular room 
cut in soft bedrock on the sides of hills. The distinction, and difficulty, 
of Kephallenian tombs is their further use of deep slit-trenches or 
lakkoi sunk in the chamber floor. While mainland Mycenaeans bury 
their dead simply on the floor, and the only chaos comes from sweep- 
ing the bones of older dead into corners to make room for later burials, 
in Kephallenia there is no floor—only a narrow runway between 
lakkoi—and these are used as jumbled ossuaries for the skeletons of a 
whole tribe or community: bones and pots thrown in disorderly after, 
perhaps, an initial period of decent burial until the skeleton has suf- 
ficiently decayed. This conforms to the current practice of the Greek 
Orthodox Church where land is scarce; after three years the body is 
exhumed and discarded except for the skull. At Metaxata the lakkot 
were particularly harassing in our first tomb, D. 


The chamber was still in its original condition, roof intact. This 
was good news architecturally, but practically it meant that only 
minimal light filtered through the doorway, which was already deep 
underground because of the pitch of the dromos. When sightseers 
stood in the doorway we could see nothing at all, and for descending 
into the lakkoi we had to borrow kerosene lamps. There were five 
in this tomb (there may be ten or twelve in a single chamber), cut a 
little longer than a man but barely a foot wide and plunging as much 
as nine feet below the rock. Our two most valuable excavation tech- 
niques became strict dieting, to get into them, and a talent for not 
breathing, when the greasy black smoke from the lamps sealed off 
our nostrils. Add to this that Metaxata D held the remains of at least 
fifty-four skeletons; that the bones were remarkably rotten from sheer 
antiquity or deficient Mycenaean diet; that they were interlocked 
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like a mad Erecto! kit in earth harder than cement; that the space was 
too cramped to use heavy tools and we dug entirely with knives, paint 
brushes, and hydrochloric acid while the earth was removed from 
under us by rope-and-bucket; that the cave was a natural source for 
the combined pleasures of rheumatism and spiders. It will be under- 
stood readily that Kephallenia is a superb training school for sedentary 
academic archaeologists. As a climax the finds were remarkably poor. 
But we supplied the local museum in Argostoli with enough bones to 
unnerve a squad of anthropologists. 


The historical value of these tombs is yet very great. From the series 
of pots we recovered, some in a debased version of painted Mycenaean 
wares with late thirteenth century motifs foreshadowing the earliest 
“classical” vases, some in a local handmade fabric, it is possible to 
reconstruct the influences upon, and provincial isolation of, the latest 
survivals of Bronze Age culture known anywhere in Greece. Apart 
from vases, the dead were buried with relatively inexpensive trinkets 
like glass beads, a decaying bronze knife, and a conch shell; one of 
them had an amulet fashioned from a shark’s tooth. It is precisely 
from the poor and degraded conditions of tombs like Metaxata D that 
we can estimate the impact of the Dark Ages which followed the 
extinction of Mycenaean power, and watch Kephallenia’s emergence 
into history again with the presence of geometric pottery of the eighth 
century B.C. in the upper layers of the lakkoi. 


Skala and the Archaic Temple 


Simultaneously, Marinatos undertook a small excavation at Skala 
on the other side of the island, about forty kilometers east. Here were 
three different kinds of ancient material: a large late Roman villa 
with brilliant mosaics explained in gnomic verse; a mesolithic flint 
factory which stretched nearly two miles along the sea, one of the rare 
traces of any culture in Greece before developed Neolithic times; and 
the archaic temple where digging concentrated. There was nothing 
to be seen of the temple itself when we started, only a small headland 
overlooking the sea where tradition said that a party of British soldiers 
in 1813 had looted some ancient remains looking for sculpture to take 
home as souvenirs. A small rustic chapel of St. George now occupies 
the site, looking dead east on a line toward Patras, the Gulf of Corinth, 
and Delphi. Outside the chapel a ruined portico had been constructed 
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of broken Doric columns, and the interior concealed a number of 
architectural blocks under coats of lime whitewash, the altar itself 
being constructed of two euthynteria blocks. A fine archaic capital 
could be viewed in a private house in Skala, and the entire temple 
could probably have been reconstructed on paper from its surviving 
fragments. But happily, after a long search by Marinatos and the 
enthusiastic amateurs of Skala, the foundations themselves were dis- 
covered under a copse of green thorn bushes where the working party 
habitually took its lunch. Built of smooth flagstones, they preserved 
perfectly the outlines of a building over sixty feet long, with an exag- 
gerated narrow cella and a shallow porch at either end. The propor- 
tions were almost those of the Hera Temple at Olympia, though the 
temple as a whole was much smaller. One would like to think it had 
been built for Apollo, since it faced so exactly toward Delphi over 
the sea where once Apollo in disguise as a dolphin had shanghaied a 
shipful of Cretan sailors and forced them to found his famous sanc- 
tuary under Parnassos. But there is no evidence, only a stripped 
foundation of the early sixth century B.C. 


Chora and the Volimidhia Necropolis 

Because of Kephallenian excitements the official season at Pylos 
opened slightly late, on August 12. One calls it Pylos, but archaeo- 
logical work centers at the village of Chora, about thirty kilometers 
northeast and inland of modern Pylos. Pylos is on the Bay of Navarino 
facing the famous island of Sphakteria where the Athenians adminis- 
tered the Spartans that unexpected and moving defeat in 424 B.C; 
Chora, which was a leading Turkish town in the nineteenth century, 
now has little to recommend it except the local excavations. The most 
famous of these, and a greater tourist attraction than Sphakteria, is 
the site of Epano Englianos and the impressive Mycenaean complex 
known as the Palace of Nestor. Actually, the problems of Pylos— 
there were three ancient Pyloi on the west coast—are as debated now 
as they were by Strabo or Pausanias, and there is not complete harmony 
about which one Homer meant as the scene of so much cheery gossip 
in the Odyssey.. So far the Nestor Palace leads all competitors, and it 
is here that Professor Carl Blegen of the University of Cincinnati, 
now Emeritus, has revealed through successive campaigns begun in 
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1939 so much that is extraordinary and illuminating for the last phase 
of the Bronze Age in the Aegean. ' 


It is now legendary that on the first morning of the first campaign 
Blegen’s first trial trench ran unerringly into the archives room of the 
palace and produced hundreds of clay tablets in Linear B script. 
Stored safely during the war, published by Bennett in 1952, and de- 
ciphered as proto-Homeric Greek by Ventris in 1953, the Pylos tablets 
have attracted the profound attention of almost all classicists and 
historians to Englianos and the Mycenaean world it represents. In 
1952, when Blegen resumed his campaigns, Marinatos began exploring 
the country around the palace for tombs and the remains of earlier 
buildings. This was a necessary step, for the Nestor palace is a curious 
and late complex, built and rebuilt entirely within the limits of the 
thirteenth century B.C. (Late Helladic III B), but the tombs in the 
nearest cemetery, which is Volimidhia on the outskirts of Chora, go 
back to the beginning of the sixteenth century (Late Helladic I). 
There are also definite and instructive pockets of Early and Middle 
Bronze occupation and burials. One of many Pylian problems has 
consequently been to co-ordinate living and funeral habits, and dis- 
cover where the earlier town or palace was set; it is also necessary to 
match the many place names on the tablets with physical traces of 
Mycenaean settlement, and create a homogeneous archaeological 
picture which may be set against the wealthy literary and mythological 
material of the classical tradition. 

In this pursuit Marinatos and others have explored huge tracts of 
Messenia and Triphylia; now nearly two hundred separate traces of 
Mycenaean occupation have been found, and nearly seventy of these 
have been published on an archaeological map. Marinatos has con- 
centrated on two rich cemeteries (Volimidhia and Koukounara further 
south), several pairs of tholos or beehive tombs of which one was un- 
plundered and spectacular (Rutsi, 1956), and occasional inhabited 
buildings in scattered districts. Volimidhia and Koukounara were 
scheduled again for 1960, but only the first was completed before 
unexpected news pulled us north. 

Three architectural surprises greeted us on arrival in Chora, two 
of them good. These were the beautifully designed new Museum for 
the Blegen and Marinatos finds, and a solid little Ephor’s house with 
all outdoor conveniences for headquarters. The third surprise was 
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more difficult to appreciate: during the winter an unprepossessing 
stone hut had been built directly on top of one of the tombs scheduled 
for excavation. The tomb was a small one with a collapsed roof but 
otherwise undisturbed; half of it had to stay that way. The owners 
of the new house were highly nervous about excavations under their 
feet, and every day they called the village policeman in to protect 
their rights. Some of the scenes of argument were memorable. The 
owners were kind about dropping fruit down to the working party 
(and their own peels and pits down during the night, they having no 
garbage can); they were eager to see if we could find any gold in 
which they might share; but they were adamant about letting Mari- 
natos shore their house up on a concrete shelf or move it slightly back- 
ward. In the end we cleared three perfect skeletons from the knees up 
and left the feet under their salon. Among the vases were some very 
nicely painted miniatures of the late fourteenth century, and there 
were also good beads from necklaces. Whatever else the tomb may 
have contained is probably still there. 

Nearby we dug two further tombs, mercifully under no more valu- 
able property than fig trees. The first was quite large and complicated 
to interpret. (Fig. 1.) The roof had fallen in early, and the stratifica- 
tion was curiously upside down: from top to bottom the sequence ran, 
Hellenistic, Geometric, Mycenaean, and Hellenistic (?) again. This 
last was represented by the skeleton of a lady set in a shallow pit in the 
center of the floor. She had short arms and legs, magnificent teeth, 
and the outlines in hard clay of a veil or shroud which had been drawn 
over the crown of her head and fallen down beside both shoulders. 
There were no vases or other indicative objects buried with her, but 
her state of preservation and the presence of the veil suggested she was 
considerably later than the Bronze Age, perhaps a Hellenistic priestess 
buried in her simple robes of office. Around the edges of the circular 
floor eleven small pits, or konchoi, had been hollowed out for the 
bundled bones and vases of earlier dead, and these were all Mycenaean 
in date. The layer above the lady was filled with large boulders, per- 
haps from the collapsed roof; among and above them was an almost 
incredible number of human skulls mixed with Mycenaean and a few 
geometric sherds. Over sixty skulls were recovered from this single 
tomb. Apparently the upper layers had been cleared out to make 
space for the veiled lady and spread over her again as filling, after 
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the roof had fallen in. The konchoi were not disturbed since their 
space was not needed, and some sense of respect kept them from being 
robbed. The tradition of re-using Mycenaean tombs in a decent way 
for as long as a thousand years is one of the most idiosyncratic features 
of the Pylos area. Most Mycenaean tombs were completely abandoned 
after 1200 B.C.; where later intrusions occur, beginning in Geometric 
times, the discoveries seem to have been accidental, or in hope of loot, 
or in rare cases the beginnings of a small cult of the heroic dead. The 
~ existence of such cults in Pylos is proved by the quantities of animal 
sacrifices in and above the tombs, but it is only in Pylos that continuity 
of tradition and memory is clear. 

The third Volimidhia tomb was discovered as a small hole in the 
ground by the excellent workman who owned the land. He poked 
a long reed down the hole and met no resistance: this was Boreas 6, 
an entirely intact small tomb with its roof, blocking door, and contents 
in their original condition, all shaped in imitation of a tholos tomb, 
with a vaulted roof and lintel. The sensation of walking upright into 
an unspoiled Bronze Age tomb, the first to see or smell it since 1250 
B.C., provokes the quotation of tags of bad familiar verse. As one had 
always been informed, the tomb is gloomy and does smell musty and 
stale; one notes the small intrusions of cheerful nature—ferns on the 
walls, spiders in the cracks—and how dirty human bones become, and 
how irrelevant. There were three skeletons laid out on the floor, the 
center one hidden by a sheet of mud brought in by winter rains, and 
the flanking ones turned on their sides with their backs toward the 
middle of the room. Against the back wall a further heap of bones 
represented two older deaths; in the open spaces of the floor a skull 
lay rolled over and a dozen vases had tipped to their sides or turned 
turtle from water pressure. The displaced skull belonged to the cen- 
tral skeleton; when cleaned it revealed a crippled woman lying on her 
back, with suggestions of a plaster bier beneath her; her right knee 
was grossly swollen, her right arm had passed queerly between her 
ribs, and she had a small vase lying by her right thigh. Under the 
floor in pits we found four more fairly disorderly burials, one with a 
fine bronze dagger across his right shoulder. The vases were of course 
intact and quite fine, all approximately contemporary, mid thirteenth 
century, the period of the Englianos palace. At this point a new devel- 
opment occurred. 
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The Citadel of Mouriatada 

As the last steps at Volimidhia were being taken, to clear the tombs 
and sort the finds, two young men on vacation came down from the 
country near Kyparissia, a large railroad junction north of Chora on 
the sea. They brought news of a hilltop covered with large stone 
walls and chunks of plaster near the village of Mouriatada, at the 
end of a long bad road travelled mostly by peasants on the local breed 
of white horses. Marinatos went to investigate, and decided immedi- 
ately to move camp up there; he rented a chicken house and fifty 
chickens for our kitchen, and we pitched tents at the foot of the hill. 
The tents later turned out to be directly on top of some walls of a 
very large, late, and previously unknown Mycenaean citadel. The 
hill was known as Hellenikon, or “Greek”; this is a normal term for 
fields with ancient ruins on or under them, like the “England” land 
of the Domesday Book for fields with ancient settlements. 

The site lay very shallowly under the soil, about 0.40 m. down in 
parts, so that most upper portions of buildings or walls had been 
eroded and ploughed away. Foundations and the total plan could be 
recovered, however, particularly since no later settlement had ever 
occupied the hill. The town included impressive defense walls of 
long flat ashlar blocks circling the foot of the hill, staircases and priv- 
ate houses (one with a bathtub) on the lower slopes, a public building 
with an altar and a monumental gateway (or possibly temple) of 
unique plan, terrace retaining walls marching up the hill, and on the 
top a villa or small palace overlooking the round hills dropping to the 
sea. The scenery is softer and more Italian here than further south or 
east; the land is planted to olives, grapes, figs, and cypress, on graded 
terraces along dry riverbeds with rich coastal plain to the west and 
the sharp mountains of Arkadia east and north. Mouriatada itself 
is backed by a peak of the rugged mountain Psychro whose southern 
end flanks the Chora excavations. This is a natural defensive position 
controlling fairly fertile land and the trade routes from the interior 
to the more commercial seashore; the town was probably one of a 
string of border posts mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships 
as stretching from Dorion in the hills to the east to Kyparissia on the 
coast. 

On the hillside opposite the town Marinatos discovered a large, 
roughly built tholos tomb, with its corbelled vault and dromos built 
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in fieldstones, like three the Swedish Expedition had once excavated at 
Dorion-Malthi further east. The roof had collapsed where the cor- 
belled curve grew pronounced above the lintel, as so often with tholoi, 
but the tomb still stood to a height of about twelve feet. There were 
architectural curiosities in its structure, and a hollow space above the 
lintel on the inner face showed the western version of the familiar 
relieving triangle in the tholos tombs at Mycenae. In this hollow lay 
the shell of a tortoise, and indeed throughout the upper earth of the 
tomb were remains of animals—tortoises, pigs, goats, mice, and others. 
Of two possible explanations the more common-sense but less likely 
one was that all had become trapped there once the roof had caved 
in and the chamber filled up partly with earth; more likely, and more 
curious, that these were the remains of animal sacrifices to the My- 
cenaean dead. The larger animals had been arranged in circles around 
the edges of the vault, and their bones were mixed with deposits of 
ash and charcoal, hard to explain as anything but traces of man- 
built fires. 


The original owners of the tomb had disappeared completely. It 
must have been robbed carefully and secretly at an early period. Even 
the floor, when finally reached, was bare; only a soft patch hinted the 


presence of something beneath it. A test pit eventually reached an 
obstruction here, which turned out to be the top of a sunken shaft 
covered with flat slabs of stone, hidden almost one meter below the 
surface of the floor. The shaft showed hollow between the chinks in 
the slabs, and the excitement of all present was intense: whoever had 
concealed the shaft so thoroughly must have buried something price- 
less or dear in it, and it had not been robbed since the earth above it 
was undisturbed and the slabs had not been moved. A crowd of work- 
men and locals gathered to watch the opening; but as we peered over 
the edges in the brown light it became clear to us, in disappointment 
and confusion, that the shaft held absolutely nothing at all. 
Simultaneously, on top of the town hill, our first trenches had 
struck the outlines of the villa-complex, which had the form of a 
megaron, the most typical lordly architecture of the Mycenaean period. 
(Fig. 2.) The building was barely below ground, and ploughs had 
scattered stones and chunks of red plaster everywhere, but the lower 
courses of the walls were well-preserved and gave the plan of a long 
narrow megaron with a deep interior room, two forecourts or ante- 
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rooms (the prodomos and atthousa), a flanking corridor along the 
building’s entire length to the north, and two or three further rooms 
which are still unexcavated. Strictly described, a megaron should 
possess in its inner room a large central hearth and four surrounding 
pillars or columns; at Mouriatada the plan was correct but the floor 
of the inner room had been carried away and no trace of hearth or 
pillar survived. The doors between the rooms had been wooden, on 
pivots or in one case possibly hauled upward in a single piece like a 
garage-door; the mudbrick backings of the door posts and traces of fire 
where the wood had burned informed us of the general scheme. 


Throughout the building the floors were overlaid with fine plaster, 
now gray-blue in color but perhaps once white. Parts of it had heaved; 
in the corridor a boulder from the substructure had been blown up 
through it, perhaps by an earthquake; it was very difficult to clean 
without scarring, but was so well-preserved in extensive stretches that 
it gave the whole building an impressive aspect. The unexcavated 
rooms off the north corridor had even finer, harder, smoother plaster 
on both floors and walls, and in one case this wall plaster was patterned 
with fine red lines on a blue ground. Since we did not have the equip- 
ment to preserve the plaster properly, both dug and undug areas 
were covered up with the softest earth we could obtain locally, and 
the building left in a protected state for further investigation another 
season. The floors had been quite empty for a building of that size— 
the excavated parts measured over sixty feet long by thirty feet wide— 
a number of badly burned and cracked course jars lay in the corridor 
and prodomos, along with strings of melted lead and heaps of broken 
white, red and blue plaster fallen from the walls (and ceiling?). 
Like the remains of the lower town, the hilltop megaron had been 
burned and destroyed, at a moment which could be dated from a 
painted mug on the floors to shortly before 1200 B.C., the transition 
from Late Helladic III B to C. 


Editor’s note: Professor Vermeule’s article will be con- 


tinued in the April issue of the JOURNAL. 





Lord Amherst as Commander in Chief 


OW many New Englanders realize that British General Jeffrey 

Amherst, victorious over the French in the North American 
theater of the Seven Years War, was the English Commander in Chief 
during much of the American Revolutionary War?* During the 1760's 
prominent colonial citizens held Amherst in high regard for his mili- 
tary prowess. Today his fame is kept alive by J. S. Hamilton’s song, 
“Lord Jeffrey Amherst, a Soldier of the King.” Historians have tried 
to evaluate, even if they have not succeeded in dispelling, the jibe that 
Amherst’s reputation rests on Wolfe’s stroke at Quebec.! For it is true 
that Amherst, Wolfe’s theater commander, took Montreal as if on 
parade a year after the capture of the stronger French citadel. What- 
ever they think of him, Americans now usually remember Amherst in 
the context of the Seven Years or French and Indian War. 

The historian who deals with the Commander in Chief's office in 
eighteenth century Britain finds two problems at the center of his 
work. The first involves the man’s power. To what extent did he 
actually command the military forces of the King? The second con- 
cerns his usefulness to the executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment. Was the man’s advice listened to and often followed or not? 

In theory the Commander in Chief in an age of administrative spe- 
cialization took over the duties if not the responsibility of the King in 
the direction of the military arm of the state. In fact this man could 
usurp the military power of the Crown under the first two Hanoverian 
Kings, who gradually released the reins of government. Throughout 
the eighteenth century Parliament tried to check this possibility by 
keeping the regular army small, by starving the military of funds, and 
by keeping the office of Commander in Chief vacant as often and as 
long as possible. But, as would be expected, the strength of the office 
varied with personalities and circumstances, 

What was the situation while Amherst was Commander in Chief 
during the American Revolutionary War? Lord George Germain, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, exercised the King’s command over 
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the forces in America throughout the war. Germain signed the orders 
to field commanders, wrote the various departments for supplies and 
equipment, and presented strategic proposals to the cabinet. Copies 
of these papers were duly sent to Amherst’s office.2 After winning the 
battle of Camden in August, 1780, Cornwallis wrote Amherst in gen- 
eral terms about his success and referred the Commander in Chief to 
the Colonial Secretary for the details.3 As one of three principal Sec- 
retaries of State, Germain was a ranking cabinet member and respon- 
sible to Parliament for the over-all management of American affairs.‘ 

George III appointed Amherst Commander in Chief in March, 1778. 
The American war was three years old, but the French war had just 
begun. Ostensibly Amherst’s job was to ward off a French invasion 
of the British Isles. His personal authority, however, extended only 
over the infantry and cavalry of the regular army stationed in England 
and Scotland. Ireland had its own military force which the Dublin 
Parliament took responsibility for. In England the Master-General of 
the Ordnance Board directed the activity of the artillery and engineers, 
and the Lord Lieutenants of the counties supervised the Militia and 
volunteer units.5 The King invited and expected Amherst to attend 
cabinet meetings, presumably to get his opinions on the large military 
issues and to keep the other ministers fully informed on the prepara- 
tions for home defense. In June, 1780, during the Gordon anti-Catho- 
lic riots in London, the cabinet temporarily permitted Amherst to use 
troops at his own discretion to quash threats to law and order.® Other- 
wise a Secretary of State had to sign marching orders, the Secretary of 
War prepared the budgets for the House of Commons, and the Pay- 
master General and the Treasury Board had to authorize military ex- 
penditures already voted by Parliament.7 While some political con- 
trols over military force are always necessary, it would seem in this in- 
stance Amherst as Commander in Chief could recommend much, but 
he could initiate little. 

If Amherst had little power, and if the power he actually held was 
severely restricted, did his opinions on military questions carry any 
weight? On January 17, 1778, the cabinet interviewed Amherst and 
heard his views on the American situation. The King took his own 
notes and in his handwriting the following words of Amherst appear, 
“.. it was not possible to reduce the colonies by an offensive without 
an addition of 30,000 men to the force already in America—that under 
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present circumstances the future operation must be principally naval, 
to distress their trade and prevent their supplies from Europe. . . .”8 
At this point the British had an army of 25,000 in the thirteen colonies. 
The entire British establishment (i.e., the numbers Parliament had 
voted to pay for) at home and abroad totaled 113,000, including 24,000 
foreigners. —The problems of merely recruiting replacements for the 
normal wastage of this force, even with such manpower reserves as 
German mercenaries, American Loyalists, and Irish peasants, were so 
immense that significant additions to the regular army in 1778 were 
practically unthinkable. As it was, probably one quarter of the estab- 
lishment had not yet been recruited at all.2 What Amherst was really 
saying to the cabinet was that the small British army could never hope 
to physically subdue the colonists and at the same time thwart a 
French invasion of the British Isles. On March 17 Lord North wrote 
George III that Amherst recommended in addition to the immediate 
relinquishment of Philadelphia that, “On arrival of the [peace] com- 
missioners if they found America resolved to join France, then the 
General [Clinton] evacuate New York and Rhode Island, and those 
troops be employed in attacking the West Indian Islands.”1° Thus, 
early in his term of office Amherst concluded that the American 
theater of the French War, as it had then become, should be left 
largely to the responsibility of the British Navy. 

Unquestionably Amherst the soldier was shocked into extreme cau- 
tion by the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga six months before. The 
cabinet as civilians, however, reacted to the political consequences of 
evacuating the Army from America, fearing the impact on the already 
bitter King-Whig relations and the possible sudden loss of the colonies 
rather than the long-run military implications of continuing the strug- 
gle with insufficient means. One need only cursorily view the instruc- 
tions Germain dispatched to Clinton on March 8 to realize how little 
heed the cabinet payed to Amherst’s advice.11_ The cabinet ordered 
no withdrawal of troops and actually promised reinforcements, though 
amounting to only a third of what Amherst had recommended. Ger- 
main wrote that if the Americans would not accept the peace terms 
Clinton should first try to lure Washington’s army to a decisive defeat 
in the middle colonies; failing this, the remainder of 1778 should be 
spent in raids on the New England coast. Simultaneously preparations 
should be laid for rolling up the American flank through the southern 
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colonies during 1779. The Colonial Secretary did admit to the theater 
commander Philadelphia might have to be sacrificed to reduce de- 
mands on the available military force. The historian can only specu- 
late on what might have happened had the cabinet listened to its 
Commander in Chief. It is, however, safe to conclude that the strategy 
which committed a substantial British army to the task of defeating 
colonial forces and occupying colonial territory after the French navy 
entered the war led directly to the second surrender of the British in 
America at Yorktown.12 

For more than a year Amherst differed with the cabinet on the 
question of an offensive use of the army in America. He naturally 
wanted to utilize the small regular army for home defense. In January, 
1779, the Commander in Chief told the King that only coastal raids 
and commerce destruction presented any possibility of success in the 
American War.13 He advocated the use of small detachments of the 
army working in close cooperation with the navy, such as he had uti- 
lized in the taking of Louisberg in 1758 and Wolfe had found success- 
ful at Quebec. He flatly opposed taking additional territory which 
could not be easily defended and supplied. On December 24 of the 
same year Amherst argued against sending 8,000 troops from Britain 


to the Leeward Islands and Jamaica for use against the Spanish col- 
onies in the Caribbean. In effect Amherst maintained that the best 


way to defend England was in Europe not in America. The cabinet 
sent the troops anyway.!# After 1779 Amherst rubber-stamped without 
argument further additions to the army in America. On October 1], 
1780, the cabinet promised Clinton as many troops as Britain could 
spare to keep the field commander from resigning his post.15 Only on 
December 8, 1781, two months after Yorktown, did the cabinet decide 
it was no longer expedient to send to North America any more force 
than necessary to recruit the regiments there.16 

As Commander in Chief in the British Isles, Amherst had somewhat 
more success in convincing the King’s ministers that certain measures 
were necessary. The cabinet, seen in the instructions to the admirals 
in home and Atlantic waters, relied on the navy rather than the army 
for warding off a French invasion.17 The French, concentrating on 
aid to the Americans during 1778, did not critically threaten the south- 
ern coast of Britain until the summer of 1779. At this time Amherst 
was able to keep at Plymouth troops the cabinet wished sent to Mi- 
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norca and also, over North’s and Sandwich’s objections, to keep troops 
available for the defense of London without locking up the army on 
the south coast. Both the Secretary of War and the Commander in 
Chief urged the government to encourage and permit all voluntary 
efforts by county associations or individuals to raise men—suggestions 
heartily received at the time.18 The French-Spanish armada, however, 
discouraged by sickness and storm, went home in August without 
attacking. So Amherst’s preparations were never tested. Later in the 
year, the Whig opposition brutally criticized Amherst’s defense of 
Plymouth while his own government gave him little support.19 Yet 
on July 11 the first Lord of the Admiralty had written to Amherst 
about the importance of protecting the Plymouth brewhouse because 
“The health and existence of Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet depended on 
their having a good supply of beer when they arrive into port.’’2 

Once the immediate French threat passed and until the Dutch en- 
tered the war late in 1780, Amherst made little headway against cabinet 
views. At least twice he had to relinquish troops sorely needed at home 
to garrison the naval posts at Jersey, Guernsey and Gibraltar. Indeed 
in the fall of 1780 the cabinet was about to permit a reduction in the 
size of the military establishment to save expense and assuage Whig 
criticism.21 In January, 1781, however, the Commander in Chief 
witnessed cabinet agreement to his plan to raise an additional 8,000 
men in Ireland for the regular army to guard the east coast against 
the Dutch. Similarly the next month the government decided to ex- 
pand the Militia.22 Even in his province of special competence, home 
defense, Amherst by no means had any real influence over cabinet 
decisions until the seriousness of a crisis permitted no alternative. On 
July 9, 1779, while England awaited invasion, the Secretary of War 
wrote Amherst that the Commander in Chief could only recommend 
actions which the cabinet had a right to refuse.23 


One might properly ask why George III and his cabinet appointed 
Amherst Commander in Chief if they did not give him the general 
over-all command of British military forces and especially if they did 
not seriously follow his counsel. The information surviving relevant 
to this point makes an interesting story. During the summer of 1780 
George wrote to North that “... Lord Amherst [is] the freest from 
objection, though I do not think him perfect, yet he is void of the 
greater faults the others [i.e., other generals] have. . . .’24 Apparently 
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the King and his ministers were as fearful as the Whig oligarchs of 
potential Stratfords and Cromwells and equally forgetful of the possi- 
ble Monks. In the past the English state had had the service of loyal 
as well as disloyal generals. But recent history had shown both parties 
inimical to over-strong generals. The Tories under Bolingbroke and 
Oxford ran Marlborough out of the Commander in Chief's post in 
1711 and the Whigs led by the elder Pitt and Newcastle did the same 
to Cumberland in 1757. Both men held large powers while fighting 
Britain’s enemies on the continent, and the politicians at home had 
no intention of allowing these powers to influence affairs in the British 
Isles.25 The two men who preceded Amherst in office left the post at 
times of cabinet shifts, Ligonier in 1766 and Granby in 1769. The job 
was not filled after Granby left until Amherst arrived in 1778. So the 
historian is left to conclude George III and his cabinet were looking 
for a politically safe general.26 

Amherst’s selection, however, involved other considerations. The 
general had a name in America as a competent and respected soldier. 
The King and the cabinet were well aware of Amherst’s prestige. 
There was no other senior general officer on the staff who combined 
experience with military success in North America. Oglethorpe was 
too old.27 Louden had failed. Abercromby, Townshend and Monck- 
ton had not succeeded brilliantly enough. As early as 1768 the King 
had tried to involve Amherst deeply in the colonial squabbles. Am- 
herst was requested to take up his sinecure governorship of Virginia 
in person. Rather than comply with the order, Amherst resigned the 
governorship. Then in 1774 the King tried without success to employ 
Amherst as conciliator in America. On a third occasion in 1775 the 
cabinet, with no more success, offered Amherst General Gage’s com- 
mand. Almost in desperation the King and cabinet tried—and failed— 
to put Amherst in America as Howe’s replacement in the fall of 1777.28 
Why did Amherst play so hard to get? He had just as keen a sense of 
his own prestige as did his would-be employers. His reason for con- 
tinued refusal while never put in writing is crystal clear.29 He thought 
the various jobs impossible, poor rewards for a man who had already 
nobly served his country and his King. 

The historian is free to wonder which the government wanted more, 
Amherst’s name or his experience.3® Perhaps Amherst himself was 
not certain. He accepted the Commander in Chief’s post, one would 
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conclude, because it was a significant promotion in personal reputation, 


and its duties were certainly far safer than any of the American tasks. 
It might well be that Amherst desired neither power nor responsibility, 
figuring as Commander in Chief, England herself would have to go 
down before his record would be supplied. If such were the case, 
history has proved this decision partly correct. Who now on either 
side of the Atlantic thinks of Howe or Clinton, Burgoyne or Corn- 
wallis without a smile of derision? 

One is surely entitled to ask for a precise statement of what Amherst 
actually did as Commander in Chief. Perusal of letters to and from 
Amherst (the forms are copies) during the years 1778 to 1782 is a 
dull task.31 Even during such critical months as March, 1778; July, 
1779; June, 1780; and November, 1780; Amherst’s correspondence 
consisted largely of routine matters. The business which he appears 
to have been most concerned with during these critical moments was 
appointment, transfer, promotion and discipline of officers, consider- 
ation of measures for improving the recruiting for the ranks of both 
regulars and auxiliaries, and rather detailed arrangements for improv- 
ing harbor defenses in southern and eastern England. Occasional 
letters on the situation in America or on the continent written by 
diplomats, field officers, and governors turn up. But this correspond- 
ence was usually received first by some other cabinet member before 
being forwarded to Amherst. The exceptions here are a significant 
personal correspondence between Amherst and both Joseph Yorke, 
British minister at the Hague, and General Haldimand, second in 
command to Carleton in Canada. Surprisingly few memoranda by 
Amherst or even information sheets for cabinet use exist. If Amherst 
had written such memos or compiled such sheets, copies or originals 
should be in his papers, especially since on leaving office Amherst, as 
was the custom, took all his papers with him. Amherst himself, how- 
ever, was flooded with statistical returns such as states of regimental 
strength, desertion figures, expense lists, supply needs, numbers of 
horses and wagons, ordnance requisitions, etc. Ambherst’s staff natu- 
rally processed much of this dross, but the absence of correspondence 
on truly vital subjects, policy matters or recommendations for action, 
is alarming.82. The reader of his papers is left with the impression 
that Amherst contributed very little to the decisions of his government. 
One wonders, too, just how thoroughly informed on events the Com- 
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mander in Chief actually was, reposing in the midst of all this dreary 
paper. 

Now Amherst did sit in the cabinet. We have no official cabinet 
minutes before World War I. For Amherst’s period personal records 
of some of these meetings can be found in the Sandwich papers and 
the correspondence of George III. In addition, some highly informed 
contemporaries, Horace Walpole and Nathaniel Wraxall, have dropped 
comments on Amherst.33 The picture that emerges from these sources 
generally confirms that drawn in the Amherst correspondence. Ap- 
parently Amherst was one of the strong, silent types. Not well edu- 
cated as a page in the Duke of Dorset’s house and receiving no advanced 
intellectual training of any sort, Amherst probably was neither articu- 
late nor imaginative. He caught the eye of his early military com- 
mander undoubtedly because of his firmness in the field under fire 
and presumably because of an ability in dispatching vast quantities 
of administrative detail.24 But as a grand strategist, one who could 
balance political, economic, and military requirements, or as a debater 
of large complex issues, he possessed assets and skill that were perhaps 
at a minimum. Invited as a specialist to a cabinet not wholly con- 
vinced America should be either crushed or conciliated, Amherst 
produced no unaminity of opinion. Indeed, Gower and Weymouth 
resigned in November, 1779, in opposition to continuing the American 
war.35 As a military officer, Amherst had only one real plan for the 
cabinet—that the navy should win the war. Amherst may well have 
been restricted by the confines of his office, but he apparently made 
no substantial efforts to transcend or circumvent them. John Fortescue 
maintains that Amherst was England’s greatest soldier between Marl- 
borough and Wellington. The student who examines the period 
1778-1782 in Amherst’s career will not be inclined to agree.36 

J. C. Long hints indirectly that George III could have appointed 
Amherst colonial secretary in 1775 when Dartmouth resigned and 
Germain came in.37 This is not a very astute suggestion. Germain 
had gained some military experience on the continent in the 1750's 
which, though it ruined his name as soldier, probably increased his 
insight as a politician. At Minden he was accused of disobedience. 
Later court martialed by Whig generals, he left the army in disgrace. 
His experience certainly included something more than army life. 
He was a clever debater in the House of Commons, and he was fully 
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informed with regard to the political currents and eddies in London.38 
Amherst, one might recall, never took up his political post in Virginia, 
and he left America once his military responsibilities and the French 
War were over. Even if one can visualize Amherst helping to formulate 
military and diplomatic strategy, one can never see him defending 
government policy decisions in the House of Commons. Amherst had 
a hard enough time dealing with Chatham and Richmond in the 
Lords where speech making was more significant than debating.3® 
Whatever Germain’s personality problems were, and they were many, 
for he came to bad terms with all his field commanders and his cabinet 
colleagues, Amherst, it seems, had neither the political experience 
nor the personality to do a better job in the American Department. 

On the other hand, Amherst, by contemporary standards, admirably 
filled the post of Commander in Chief. If the leading politicians of 
both parties and the King expected no more than judgments of a 
clerkish type, then Amherst on the whole fit these requirements per- 
fectly. He certainly did add, if only for a moment, the prestige desired 
by the government for the prosecution of the war. While it is difficult 
to conclude what kind of real capacity Amherst brought to the job of 
Commander in Chief, it is easier to decide that he utilized very little 
of his ability once in office. Amherst certainly did not interfere with 
the normal machinery of government. In fact, he did little to help 
this machinery function properly. In large part, the responsibility 
for this inactivity lay with the British constitution and the current 
bitterness of Whig-King relations. Since 1715 the Whigs had decided 
their brand of constitutionalism must precede the efficiency of the 
royal army. During the first fifteen years of George III’s reign the 
Whigs brutally criticized him for discarding their concept of constitu- 
tionalism and enlarging the powers of the crown. Thus, even in the 
midst of the American War, violently opposed by the Whigs, George III 
and his cabinet simply could not risk raising up a powerful military 
officer for a more effective administration of the war. Indeed, the 
government itself probably feared the direct consequences of creating 
a generalissimo. In these circumstances only a man of different calibre 
from Amherst’s would have personally made the office of Commander 
in Chief truly powerful. 

In the American Revolutionary War, England paid a bitter price 
for the military inefficiency which resulted from this over-concern with 
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constitutionalism, this desire to keep the generals in their place. While 
even in war generals have no monopoly of wisdom, they have, never- 
theless, certain views which should be utilized. The duty, not always 
easy, of the politicians is to discover what views are realistic and to 
act on them. One might argue that insufficient military advice em- 
broiled England in war with America in the first place, that ineffective 
coordination of military forces prolonged and lost the war in the 
second. In all probability Gage, the Commander in North America, 
should have been replaced, reinforced, or evacuated long before 1775. 
No one will seriously argue that the Burgoyne-Howe movement of 
1777 ending in Saratoga and the Clinton-Cornwallis movement of 
1781 ending in Yorktown were not the result of poor planning and 
ineffective central control. It seems valid to suggest that a real Com- 
mander in Chief in Westminster, in spite of the problems of great 
distance and small size of the British army, might well have averted 
these pitfalls, at least those occurring before the entry of France. 
As it was, the government appointed no Commander in Chief until 
1778. Then the office was given little power and not placed in the 
hands of a man of wide experience and vision. 





* The writer is currently at work on a study of the Commander in Chief's office 
in Britain from Marlborough to Wellington in order to further document the effects 
of Parliament’s control over the military forces of the Crown. 
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